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TO ASSIST THE INQUIRING, ANIMATE THE STRUGGLING, AND 
SYMPATHISE WITH ALL. 





PLEASURE, PAIN, AND 
KNOWLEDGE. 
* Prxasure, pain, and knowledge!” echoes the 
Reader ;—“ what a vast subject! Why, it includes 
all that you, Mr London Journalist, or anyone else, 
ever write about!” 


True; and far be it from us to attempt cramming 
such an universe of a subject into the nutshell of an 
“article.” We only propose to give two specimens 
of the enjoyment of a pleasure, and the endurance of 
a pain, in the instance of the one and the same in- 
dividual, for the purpose of showing how truly the 
two things accord, when both are genuine, and 
to what useful account such a man may turn 
every piece of knowledge he acquires. Nor is the 
instance Roman or Grecian, or of the possessor of 
any illustrious or public name,—personages whose 
business it appears to be heroical, and to furnish illus- 
trations for school-themes, and whom, secretly 
(owing, perhaps, to the formality and tiresomeness of 
those themes) one feels too often inclined to leave to 
the practice and glory of their virtues as things 
aneient and foreign to us, like their garments, or fit 
only to be immortalized in stone,—petrifactions of 
ambitious ethics,—not flesh and blood, or next door 
neighbours,—stars for the sky, not things of house- 
hold warmth and comfort,—not feasible virtues,—or 
if feasible, rendered alien somehow by distance and 
strangeness, and perhaps accompanied by vices which 
we are hardly sorry to meet with, and which our envy 
(and something better) converts into reconcilements 
of their virtue ;—as when we hear, for example, that 
old Cato drank, or Phocion said an aristocratical 
thing on the “ hustings,” or Numa (as a Frenchman 
would say) visited a pretty girl “of afternoons,”— 
Ma’amselle Egerie,—who, he pretended to the world, 
was a goddess, and an oracle, and gave him thoughts 
on legislation. And so, of the professed men of 
pleasure in the ancient world, or indeed of professed 
men of pleasure at any time (for their science makes 
them remote and peculiar, and a sort of body apart, 
—<excessively Free Masons) we do not think ourselves 
bound to resemble them. Their example is not per- 
nicious, much less of any use for the attainment of 
actual pleasure. Who thinks of imitating the vices 
of Cesar or Alexander, out of an ambition of uni- 
versality ? (what a preposterous fop would he be!) 
or of stopping to drink and carouse when he ought 
to be moving onward, because’Hannibal did it? or 
of being a rake, because Alcibiades had a reputation 
of that sort (unless, perhaps, some one of our lively 
ultra-classical neighbours, whose father has indis- 
creetly christened him Alcibiade, and who studies 
Greek beauty in a ballet)? We do not think of imi- 
tating men in Greek helmets or the Roman toga. 
Their example is only for school-exercises, or to be 
brought forward in the speech of some virgin orator. 
We must have heroism in a hat and boots, and good 
fellowship ata modern table. It is our every day 
names, Smith, Jones, and Robinson, that must be in- 
stanced for an example which we can thoroughly feel. 
Has Thomson done a handsome action? _ Everybody 
cries, “ What a good fellow is Thomson!” and glows 
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to be like him. Is @ living man of wit effeminate 
and a luxurious liver? The example becomes peril- 
ous. It is no remote infection, no “ Piague of 
Athens.” The disease is next door,—a pestilence 
that loungeth at noon,—a dandy cholera. 


Nobody cares much for Poctus and Arria, aud the 
fine example they set. ‘Those Romans seem bound 
to have set them, for the benefit of the “ Selecte e 
Profanis,” and the publications of Mr Valpy. Lu- 
cretia sits “alone in her glory,” a kind of suicide 
statue,—too hard of example to be followed. We 
cannot think, somehow, that she felt much, except as 
a personage who should one day be in the classical 
dictionaries. And Portia’s appears an odd and un- 
feeling taste, who swallowed “ burning coals,” instead 
of having a proper womanly faint, and taking a glass 
of water. 

But tell us of “Mrs Corbet.” (celebrated by Pope), 
who heroically endured the cancer that killed her, 
and we understand the thing. Recount us a com- 
mon surgical case of a man who has his leg cut off 
without wincing ; and being no farther than St Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, it comes home to us. Tell us 
what a good fellow Thomson the poet was, or how 
Quin took him out of a spunging-house with a hun- 
dred pounds, or how Johnson “Joved to dine,” or 
Cowper to solace his grief with flowers and verses, 
and we all comprehend the matter perfectly, and are 
incited to do likewise. 

We shall make no apology, therefore, to our Read- 
ers, nor to the friend himself of whose powers 
of enjoyment and endurance we are about to give 
them a taste, for laying before them the substance of 
two letters which we have lately received from the 
same individual, one of the best of good fellows, who 
would fain enjoy this beautiful creation to the ut- 
most, and have it enjoyed by others. He need not 
fear, however, that we shall often steal this kind of 
march upon him, for such pleasures and pains (at 
least the latter) do not occur every day, and the 
former concerns the Lonvon Journat; for which 
reason we quote it here, to show in what sort of spirit 
of enjoyment we would have our paper read by every 
body if possible (and in sight of other persons’ 
grounds, if they have none of their own), and for 
the purpose of exhibiting with greater force the 
pangs, and the endurance of them which follow. 


In January last we had the pleasure of receiving, 
from this friend, a letter containing the following 
passage. Speaking of the Journat, he says: — 


“ T never fail to read it every Sunday morning in 
my library, the windows of which overlook a lawn 
and shrubbery, with a fine grass field adjoining, and 
having a full view of the banks of a rivulet running 
along the boundary of my grounds, which are high 
and beautifully wooded; and commanding besides, 
over the tops of the fine trees, a more distant view 
of the high lands of G , the outline of which is 
agreeably broken by the spire of a country church, 
which stands upon the very summit. I describe the 
locality because it accords so well with ‘the spirit 
of the book,’ and because I hope, that if things go 
on prosperously with you, you may be induced, at 
no very distant period, to pay a visit to your friends 
in the north, and to make my house your home.” 

This house we have never yet seen; but from 
what we have experienced with our friend in ano- 
ther, we know it must be the abode of all good and 





hospitable things, and of that rational fair play be- 
tween enjoyment and the earning of it, which seems 
to secure a good-hearted man from the chances of 
any very extraordinary suffering (except what the loss 
of those he loves might create), and especially of 
physical suffering, and the pangs of wounds and 
positive bodily carving. Yet such pangs, not long after 
the inditing of this luxurious passage, was our friend 
doomed to undergo; and undergo them he did, as 
well as if he had,been bred up to nothing but en- 
durance. This comes of mixing up intellect with 
one’s pleasures,—of getting part of one’s luxuries, O 
candid Reader! out of Lonpon Journats and Print- 
inc Macuines. The other day our friend was stand- 
ing bathing himself from head to foot, with one leg 
raised at a little distance from the ground, and im- 
mersed in a vessel of water, the bottom of which 
was of earthen-ware. Whether the vessel had been 
cracked since he last used it, or he pressed hardet 
than usual, evidence showeth not; but on a sudden, 
sharply goes his leg through the splitting and cutting 
earthenware; horribly follows his hand and arm (he 
being thrown off his balance); and in an instant,’ 
arteries were divided, bones laid bare, lumps of the 
living flesh laid upon the floor; and the man, who 
has just been enjoying the happy feeling of luxurious 
cleanliness, was leaning over his torment, in bleeding 
and burning astonishment. 


“I recovered myself, however (says he), in a 
moment, withdrew my leg and arm from this hor- 
rible trap, and instantly perceived that it was only 
by promptitude that I could possibly save my life. 
The blood was flowing in a most frightful manner, 
particularly from the leg, in which three arteries 
were divided. I got hold of the bell-rope, and rang 
until the servants appeared. I despatched one to 
N. , a distance of two miles, for my surgeon, 
and directed the others to bring some silk handker- 
chiefs ; with which, under my direction, they formed 
ligatures for the leg and arm. Fortunately I had 
some Gnatomical knowledge, and knew precisely where 
to put the ligatures; and I soon had the satisfaction 
of perceiving that they had answered the desired 
purpose, the flow of blood having, in a great mea- 
sure, ceased. All this was accomplished in about 
five minutes, and during that time I lost about six 
quarts uf blood. I then got the servants to assist 
me into bed, where I lay patiently until the surgeon 
arrived, which was in about an hour. He found the 
‘tendon Achillis’ laid bare to the extent of about 
four inches, and four small pieces jagged out of it, 
but it was not cut through. The shin-bore was 
laid bare fer about three inches, and part of the bone 
scraped off. By aslanting cut upwards, the calf of 
the leg was completely detached from the bone; and 
the joints of three of the toes were laid bare. So 
much for the leg. As to the other unfortunate 
limb, the joints of three fingers were laid bare, a 
good large piece of flesh completely cut away, and 
lying upon the floor, and there were two or three 
other deep cuts in it.” 





Our friend, being a reader of philosophy, made up 
his mind that it was proper for him to practise a bit 
of it; and so he resolved not to stir an inch, or to 
utter a groan, while the surgeon was sewing up his 
wounds and securing his arteries. And he kept his 
determination. Let the Reader imagine the horrible 
jagged wounds, caused by such blunt, blind, un- 
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weapon-like weapons as crockery !— the torn ‘and 
pulled-away flesh,—the bare, bone-scraped Shin, part - 
of the bone ‘itself scraped away, —the whole body * 
smarting and burning, as it always seems to do, when 
any part of jt is in such suffering; aud then the 
weakness occgsioned lay the loss.of blood, enough to 
make the patient mgre sensitive, though mot enough 
to throw a-“manly-man ”- into a sweon and forget- - 
fulness ;—and he will honour the courage of our 
friend, and see why we make public this specimen of 
the use of knowledge and fortitude, and of the spir it 
in which true Readers enter into the pleasure of 
London Journalism ;—of which more anon ; for we 
_ ate Dat going to give up the eredit of that matter, or 
to lose the opportunity of trumpeting or inculcating 
*it. “Here, we see, was no effeminacy and whining— 
no-fuss-making—not even the movement of a limb, 
to ‘throw out the niee hand of the surgeon, ‘and 
de dishonour to bis skill. Our friend, being a man 
of true pleasure, is a man of true patience ; enjoys 
himself because be is a man; endures himself be- 
cause he isa man; and gets knowledge as he goes, 
im order that he may enjoy and endure in the best 
‘manner. And as his “useful knowledge” (more 
immediately so called) enabled him to anticipate the 
first proceedings of the surgeon, and probably to save 
his very life; so the other utility of his pleasurable 
knowledge, his London Journalism, and his love of 
the fields and trees, assisted him in gracing his 
knowledge, and superinducing upon it the beauty of 
patience, and of making the best of things. 


Well, he writes to us on the 17th of May, and 
says he has been laid up since the 4th of January, 
during all which time he has been little out of his 
bed. Ile has now gone to another place for the 
benefit of the warm bath and the waters, and expects ' 
to be quite well again in a month, but is restricted 
from undergoing any mental exertion, even the 
writing of a letter; which order he breaks through, 
for the purpose of answering that of a friend. 

“ Now, my dear fellow,” concludes he, “had I got 
half such a carving from some confounded French 
*Captain Sword’ at the battle of Waterloo, I should 
have gained great honour and glory, and 4 pension to 
boot; but having had my limbs cut into cat’s-meat 
by so inglorious a machine, I get, of course, 
neither the glory nor the pension. This I consider 
very savage of destiny; but I cannot help it. The 
Journar has been a great comfort to me during my 
confinement.” * * * 

And so he ends, with more of his usual kindness. 
We like to think of our Jovryat lying on his bed, 
like a beam through his shutters, or a flower brought 
him by some fairer friend; and we would fain have 
it lie on every suffering bed throughout the kingdom ; 
not merely because it would be good for ourselves 
(or how should we be able to write it? how gather 
grapes from such mercenary thorns, or figs. from 
such thistles?), but because we might do something 
towards diminishing pain in general, and inducing a 
habit of kindly fortitude. 


a 


THE WEEE. 
PERSONAL PORTRAITS OF EMINENT MEN. 
“WILKIE, AUTHOR OF THE ‘ EPIGONIAD.” 


[We extract this account from Anderson's life of 
him, certainly not because Wilkie is any longer to be 
considered an eminent man, though he was once 
thought such, and his poem praised by Hume as “an 
ornament to the language.” His poem has gone to 
oblivion among other cantos of classical common. 
place; and he himself remains only, to curious 
readers, as an eccentric individual, acute probably in 
his understanding though preposterous in some of his 
habits, and perhaps overvalued by his contempora- 
ries partly on that account; for rationality is some- 
times set off by what is irrational, out of the mere 
force of contrast. However, it is impossible to say 
what intellectual phenomena may not appear in this 
wonderful world, even in the shape of haters of clean 
sheets and parsimonious poets! and a man who 
obtained the admiration of such -Requaintances as 
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Wallace and Smith, could not have been 2 bommon 
ye . . 

‘In’his public capacity as a preacher, says Mr Robert- 
son, (minister of Ratho,) he was rather original and 


ingerfioys'than eloquent ; and, though hepever gur- 


sued the-ordinary aets of popularity, :ewer ‘failed to 
fix the attention of his audience. peculiarity, 
vatiety, and eyen eecentricity of his sentiments or 


reasoning, inyariablyaprocured him approbation. In. 


his public character, be observed a thousand oddities 
and inattentions. “He ‘generally preached with his 
hat on his head, and often forgot to pronounce the 


» blessing after public servige. Once 1 saw him dis- 


pense the sacrament without consecrating the ele- 
ment. On being-told,- he made a public apology, 

consecrated and served the second table ; after which, 

he went to the pulpit to superintend the serviee, for- 
getting to communieate himself, till informed of the 
omission by his elders. In ‘his dress he was uncom- 
monly negligent and slovenly, and, in his whole man- 
ner of life, totally inattentive to all those little for- 
malities on which the generality of mankind are apt 
to value themselves. He was immoderately addicted 
to the use of tobacco, particularly chewing, in whieh 

he went to such extreme excesses, that it was thought, 

by all his acquaintance, highly prejudicial to his 

health, and perhaps-a cause of his premature death. 

He was fond of medical aid, but always disputed, and 
often rejected the prescriptions of doctors: hence he 
was thought whimsical both in his complaints.and his 
management of them. He slept with an immoderate 
quantity of bed-clothes. One day he visited a far- 

mer in the neighbourkood, a relation of his own; 

when prevailed on to stay all night, he begged he 

might have plenty of bed-clothes. His female friends 

in the family collected and put on his bed twenty- 

four pair of blankets. When asked next morning 
if he had plenty of bed-clothes, he answered he had 

just enough, and had slept well. He abhorred no- 

thing so much as clean sheets, and whenever he met 

with such, he wrapt them up, threw them aside, and 

slept in the blankets. One evening, at Halton, be- 

ing asked by Lady Lauderdale to stay all night, he 

expressed an attacliment to his own bed, but said, if 
her ladyship would give him a pair of foul sheets, he 

would stay. 

Hard cireumstances, says Dr Robertson, minister 

of Dalmany, oppressed Wilkie for the greater part 

of his life, and produced that strong attention to 
money matters, with which he has been reproached 

by those who could not explain it. It proceeded, in 

fact, from a singular love of independence, the passion 

of a stately mind. . He shuddered at the thought of 
coming under the power of any man, and couid 

hardly think of walking the streets, lest any person to 

whom he was indebted should meet him. When his 

father died, he had to borrow the mency that was to 

bury him. He went to an uncle for ten pounds, and 

was refused. ‘These events could but ill sit upon his 
mind. After he came to better days, I have often 

heart him say, says Mr Liston, “I have shaken 

hatvis » ith poverty up to the very elbow, and I wish 

never to see her face again.” lence a parsimony to 
the extreme. Yet, in wealth, would we brand him 
with the love of money for its own sake. Another 
passion came in: he loved his relations; and it was 
his common maxim, that no man should ever break 

with his kindred. He was not long minister of 
Natho, till he apprehended his life would be short; 
he had two sisters that he feared would be left desti- 

tute immediately upon his death. Apprehensive 
on their account, he always lived plain, heaped up 
every penny, and at last died worth two or three 
thousand pounds; not so much acquired by savings, 
however, as by a rapid profit from his own favourite 
art of agriculture, in the perfect skill of which no 
man excelled him. At the same time, after the short 
period that he became possessed of n-oney, his friends 
couid see that he could part with it. It was his cus- 
tom to pay the bill, even when travelling with seve- 
ral-of his relations that could affd their share. 
After he settled at St Andrews, his »yivate charities 
were not Jess than twenty pounds a y:**. Born for 
intense thought ; for total absense of mind in ordi- 
naty matters ; plunged in poverty in early life, with- 
out a domestic about his person, and even without 
the means of any elegance whatever, he naturally be- 
came slovenly, dirty, and even nauseous. He chewed 
tobacco to excess, and at Jast made himself believe 
that it was good for his health. It seems on all 
hands agreed, that no mortal was equal to him in con- 
versation and argument. Ilisown explanation of it 
was, that he took the right side, while his antagonists 
took the wrong to display their ingenuity and learn- 
ing. I have heard the late Dr Wallace, author of 
the ‘ Dissertation on the Numbers of Mankind,’ say, 
nobody could venture to cope with him. His know- 
ledge in almost all things was deep, solid, and unan- 
swerable. His reasoning was plain toa child. In 
shrewdness he nad no rival, Both his manner and 
thoughts were masculine in a degree peculiar to him- 
self. Dr Smith says, it was an observation of the 
late lord Elibank, that. wherever Wilkie’s name hap. 
pened to be mentioned in a company,, learned or un- 
learned, it was not soon dropped; everybody had 
much to say, In short, he was a great and an odd 


. of those days, as a new- publication. 


man. His character, I will venture to say, will never 
be successfully written, but by a great hand; and 
even, when written, the theory of the man is above 
common comprehension.” 
7 2 s- or, 8 HO 
| It was remarkable, says Professor Dalzel, that 
Wilkie with all his learning, could neither read nor 
spell. Inyself was witness to his. ignoratice of the 
art of reading. , When I was g4ery-xoung'man, re- 
siding at Hatton, Wilkie came from St Andrews, on 
a visit to Lord Lauderdale. He staid a few days, 
and all the personal knowledge I had of Wilkie was 


- acquired during that time. * The Judgment of Paris,’ 


a peem by Dr Beattie, was brought to Hatton one 
Wilkie asked 
me to retire with him, that we might read and criti- 
cise the poemtogether. At first; when he began do 
read, I imagined he did not understand the verses at 
all; as he surely committed: the saddest havoc in 
the point of quantity and pronunciation, that ean 
well be imagined, and even miscalled several of the 
words. And yet his criticisms were so just; and so 
happily expressed, that I was charmed with the ele- 
gance of his taste, and the propriety of his observa- 
tions, A of 
—< 
ROMANCE OF RBAL LIFE. 
NO. LXXIL.—A GENTLEMAN'S REVENGE. 

[From Mr Millar’s ‘Seenes and Legends of the 
North of Scotland,’ noticed in our last. Is not “ Jean 
Seymour” an incorrectness? Sir Robert Monro’s 
father (also a Sir Robert) married a Jean,—daughter 
of John Forbes, Esq. ; but in ‘ Burke's Peerage and 
Baronetage,’ the Sir Robert of the present story 
married a Mary Seymour, and it is possible that this 
was the true name, from the circumstance of his great- 
grand-daughter's being christened “ Mary Seymour,” 
—a plersing evidence, by the way, of the impression 
which her fair aneestor had left in the family. The 
following is Mr Burke’s notice of this truly gallant 
and interesting man :—“ Sixth (baronet) Sir Robert, 
a gallant military officer, who fell at the battle of 
Falkirk, fighting against the Pretender, on the I7th 
of January 1746. Sir Robert married Mary, daugh- 
ter of Henry Seymour, Esq., of Woodlands, in the 
county of Dorset.” The present baronet is his 
grandson. His son, Sir Henry Monro, is recorded 
as distinguished for his “ great classical attaimments.” 
The Monro’s appears to have been an interesting 
race. We believe the young Monro, who was 
killed some years ago by a tiger in the East-Indies 
(torn away by the animal, as he was sitting with a 
party), was of this family, and we think we have read 
he was a very good and genteel fellow. The Sir 
Robert here mentioned had a brother killed with 
him at Falkirk, and another who died in the same 
way, seven months afterwards, in the Highlands, 
His only sister survived him for nearly twenty years, 
“a striking example (says Doddridge) of profound 
submission and fortitude, mingled with the most 
tender sensibility of temper.” Seé¢ the passage ‘in 
Millar, p. 427.] 

Tue following anecdote of Sir Robert,” which I 
owe to tradition, sets his character in a very amiable 
light. On his return from Flanders in 1712, he was 
introduced to a Miss Jane Seymour, a beautiful 
English lady: The young soldier was smitten by her 
appearance, and had the happiness of perceiving that 
he had succeeded in at least attracting her notice. 
So happy ar introduction was followed up into inti- 
macy, and at length, what had been only a casual 
impression on either side, was ripened into a mutual 
passion of no ordinary warmth and delicacy. On 
Sir Robert’s quiting England for the north, he 
arranged with his mistress the plan of a regular eor- 
respondence, and wrote to her immediately on his 
arrival at Foulis. .Afier waiting for a reply with all 
the impatience of the lover, he set off a second letter 
complaining of her neglect, which had no better 
success, and shortly after a third, which shared the 
fate of the two others. The inference seemed toe 
obvious to be missed, and he strove to forget Miss 
Seymour. He hunted, he fished, he visited his 
several friends, he involved himself in a multiplicity 
of concerns, but all to no purpose; she stil 
continued the engrossing object of his affee~ 
tions, and after a few months’ stay in the High. 
Jands, during which his very character seemed 
to have undergone a radical change for the worse, he 
again returned to England. When waiting on a 
friend in London, he was ushered precipitately into 
the midst of a fashionable party, and found himself 
in the presence of his mistress. She seemed ‘much 
startled by the rencounter ; the blood mounted to her 
cheeks, but, suppressing her emotion by a strong 
effort, she turned to the lady who sat next her, and 
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began to converse on some common topic of the day: 
Sir Robert retired, and, beckoning to his friend, 
entreated him to procure him an interview with 
Miss:Seymour. This was effected, and an explana- 
tion ensued. The lady had not received a single 
letter, and forming, at length, from the seeming 
neglect of her lover, an opinion of him similar to 
’ that ffom- which she herself was suffering: in his es- 
teem; she attempted to banish him. from her affec- 
tion; an “attempt, however, in which she. had been 
searcely more successful than Sir Robert. They 
were gratified to find that they had not been mis- 
taken in their first impressions of each other, and 
they parted more attached, and more convinced that 
the attachment was more mutual than ever. In less 
than: a month after Miss Seymour became Mrs 
Monro: ' 

Sir Robert succeeded in ttacing all ‘his letters to 
one point, a kind of post-office in the confines of 
Inverness-shire. There was a. proprietor in this 
neighbourhood who was deeply engaged in the in- 
terests of the Stuarts, and decidedly hostile to Sir 
Robert, the seion of a family which had distinguished 
itself, from the first dawn of the reformation, in the 
cause of civil and religious liberty. There was, 
therefore, little difficulty in assigning an author to 
tlie contrivance; but Sir Robert was. satisfied in 
merely tracing it toa discovery; for, squaring his 
principles of honour rather by the morals of the New 
Téstament than by the dogmas of that code which 
regatds death as the only expiation of insult or in- 
jury, he was no ducllist. An opportunity; however, 
soon occurred of his. avenging himself in a manner 
agreeable to his character and principles. On the 
breaking out of the Rebellion of 1715, the person 
who: had so wantonly. sported with his happiness 
joined with the Earl of Mar, and, after the failure 
of tte enterprise, was among the number of the pro- 
sevibed ; Sir Robert’s influence with the govern- 
ment,.and the peculiar office to which he was ap- 
pointed, gave him considerable power- over the 
confiscated property, and his power: he exerted to 
its-utmost in behalf of the wife and childrem: of: the 
man by whom he had been injured. “ ‘Tell your 
husband,” said he to the lady, “that. I-have now re- 
paid him for the interest he took in.my correspond- 
ence with Miss Seymour.” 


—_ 


FINE ARTS. 

An: Easy Introduction io Perspective, for the Use of 
Young Persons. Sixth edition, revised, corrected, 
and improved, with new Plates, By.J. GC. Bur- 

‘ ges, Professor of Perspective’ Drawing and 

Painting in Families and Schools. London: 
printed for the Author. 


“Ir is true that books of this kind have been greatly 
multiplied, and that, consequently, the republication 
of this introduction might appear superfluous; but 
then. it will be conceded by all who are experi- 
mentally acquainted with the subject, that, however 
vain it may appear, almost every instructor thinks his 
owm method of imparting instruction preferable to 
that: of others. But without detracting from trea- 
tises.on the same subject, which would seem in- 
vidious, I must observe, that I cannot help thinking 
those I have perused are, some of them,. too abstruse 
and prolix, while others-are unsatisfactory from their 
extreme brevity, and most of them rather deficient 
in simplicity and perspicuity.” 

So.writes Mr Burgess:in his preface; and the case 
isy undoubtedly, just:as he has represented it. We 
have perused other works on the subject, and per- 
fectly,agree with his views of the. generality. We 
have one -by us," which, from a desire on the: vart of 
its.anthor to make Perspective rank among the exact 
sciences, is composed intirely in the form of postu- 
lates,.axioms, and propositions, each tagged with its 
@ Ei: D.; and might be takenat the first glance for 
a Euclid. It is true that the author developes his 
subject with most clear and logical demonstration ; 
but he has himself prepared for the necessity, by 
burying his meaning in assumed obscurity ; and, as 
artists:are not often profoundly versed‘ in mathe- 
matics, its form makes its very unlikely that it could 
be generally. useful. It is, however, complete and 
satisfactory. This«is the. extreme of the elaborate 
class. Mr Burgess’ssown work may-be instanced as 
thevextreme on the other side. The author appears 
to- have a very competent knowledge of his subject, 
but «he is too confident in his powers, and takes his 
own clear perception of his own: meaning, for an 
equally clear development of it to others. For the 
sake of brevity, too, we must suppose he’ has 


omitted most important and constituent. parts of an 
elementary treatise on perspective. ‘There is no-ex- 
planation of the optical truth on which the rulés of 
the art are founded; that every picture, in fact, 
represents a transparent plane, through which we view 
the objects delineated ; that the pencils of ligtit’ ‘re- 
flected from the limitary points of natural objects, 
transmitted through a transparent plane (as the pane 
of a window, for instance), intersect that plane at 
certain points, whose proportionate distance is deter- 
mined by the actual size of the objects, and their 
relative distance. from the eye of thespectator; for it 
is. obvious that an object of a certain length or 
breadth, subtends an angle formed by the pencils of 
light: proceeding: from its extremity to the eye of the 
spectator, and that angle must diminish or increase 
as the. object. recedes or approaches the eye; and, 
finally, that the legs of the angle will intersect a 
plane, which is at a fixed distance from the eye at 
points more or less near to each other, in exact pro- 
portion tothe angle formed at the eye; and thatthe 
peneils of light transmitted from all parts between 
the extremities of the object, will pass between those 
points in the plane: therefore the distance between 
those points will be the apparent proportion that the 
object will bear to the whole’size*of the plane, as'seen 
by the eye. Such is the fundamental law of natural 
perspective ; that of artificial perspective forms the 
converse; @ picture is an opaque plane, which is to 
represent a transparent one; and the same objects’ 
being laid down at different measurements, and sub- 
tending a varying angle at the eye, will appear of 
different distances. In the former case, the true 
size of the object is fixed, the distance and the ap- 
parent size vary in a eertain proportion: in the 
latter case, the true distance is fixed, the size 


and the apparent distance vary in a certain 
proportion. This important point is altogether 
overlooked’ in’ Mr Burgess’s work, or” at most 


casually alluded to, by observing that distance 
diminishes the apparent size of objects. Oblique 
perspective is very slightly and earelessly mentioned, 
and the linear perspective of shadows is not so much 
as mentioned at all. The plates are clearly, but not 
very carefully ‘drawn, and from the distance point 
being mostly. taken too close, the figures are. dis- 
torted; thus the chair, in Plate. III, looks like a sort 
of sofas In short, Mr Burgess’s treatise contains 
nothing that may not be found in other books on 
perspective ; but omits many. necessary points, which 
they generally contain, without, however, being a 
jot more clear or simple. ‘There is a very unpre- 
tending book, written by a man of the name of 
Noble, now probably out of date’(we have not the 
volume by us to refer to), which is the simplest, the 
clearest, most reasonable, and most practical elemen- 
tary work we have ever seen on the subject. We 
recommend Mr Burgess to obtain -a sight of it, and 
then let him say whether'or not we have been severe 
upon his deficiencies. 


The remarks on the insufficiency and tiresomeness 
of mechanical apparatuses-for drawing are’ perfeetly 
just; for lovers of the arts they are quite’ unfitted ; 
they are only calculated for the use of travellers, 
who, not having sufficient practical knowledge of 
drawing, are enabled, by their meang alone, to pre- 
serve memorials of seenes they have visited, for them- 
selves and their friends at home; and for this pur- 
pose they-are invaluable. 
resting fact :— 


The following is an inte- 


« And it may be oliserved that the study of this 
and other sciences, as occupation for those who have 
much leisure; is in many respects. vastly superior to 
those dissipating pursuits, which are often. injurious 
to health, endanger life, and are attended with enor- 
mous expense. To prove this, I would just relate an 
anecdote, the circumstances of whieh are of recent 
oceurrence. A nobleman, who has a large family, 
and had for many years been almost wholly devoted 
to field sports, to hunting, coursing, racing, shooting, 
&e.: &es &e., lately became fond of drawing; and his 
fondness for this art so wonderfully increased, that 


he gave up his horses and his hounds, is now almost’ 


constantly in the society of his lovely and accom- 


plished: lady, and his beautiful children, and occupies 
several hours daily in the practice of this’ very pléase 
ing art.” 


Landscape Mlustrations of Moore's Irish’ Melodies, 
‘with Comments for the Curious. Part I. Londons 
J. Power. 


A rirrer work ian ‘™Moore’s Melodies’ cowttt 
seareely be selected for landseape illustrations. the 
Jocal allusions‘are so frequent. We are told,on al® 
hands, that the Green Isle is most lovely in its 
scenery; and we generally know so little about it, 
compared to other places famous for their beauty, 
The present number contains four views— ‘The 
Meeting of the Waters,'—the ‘sweet vale of Avova,’ 
a charming scene, ‘Inniscathery,’ a strange and 
solemn scene, with that old abbey, and .that oldjolk 
tower, looking so solitary and: saered; * St Kelvin's' 
Bed,’ and ‘The Wicklow Gold Mines." The en 
gravings are nicely executed by S. Rawle; though 
the'third is perhaps a little heavy and murky, We 
can only object to the high’ price of the Part, which}: 
we think, is likely to be a serious obstacle to’ah ext 


tensive sale. 
a 


RECOLLECTIONS OF CHARLES LAMB. 
(Contimied. } 


Tuover the disposition of Lamb to sacrifice his*own 
feelings and inclinations to those of other people-im 
whom he took a personal interest, was infinitely 
more conspicuously exercised (as well it might be) 
in-the case I have alluded to above than in any other; 
yet the disposition itself was an inherent feature of 
‘Lamb’s character, and showed itsclf in numerous‘in- 
stances, the details of whieh would be full of interest 
and-curiosity. A few of them I may allude to; and) 
I do so the rather that the rare and almost more 
than mortal virtue which they display was shared/in 
its utmost strength and beauty by her who has been 
left to mourn his loss, with a grief which must 'be'so 
dreary and desolating, that it is impossible for those 
who can appreciate it to help exclaiming— 


“ Happy in my mind was he that died” 


At Islington, and afterwards at Enfield, they had 
a favourite servant—* Beckey.” She was an excel- 
lent person in all respects; and not the worse that 
she had not the happiness of comprehending the dif- 
ference between genius and common sense,—between 
“an author” and an ordinary ;man. Accordingly, 
having a real regard for her master and mistress, she’ 
used not seldom to take the liberty of telling them 
“a bit of her mind,” when they did anything “ odd,” 
or out of the common way. And as (to-do them: 
justice) their whole life and behavieur were as little 
of a common-place as could well be, Beckey’ had 
plenty of occasions for the exercise of her selfs 
imposed task, of instrueting her master and mistress 
in the ways of the world! Beekey, too, had the ad- 
vantage of previous experienee in observing and 
treating the vagaries of extraordinary men; for she 
had lived for some years with Hazlitt before she 
went to the Lambs. ‘The consequence was,. that: 
though, so far as I ever heard or observed, she was 
never wanting in any one particular of her duties 
and office, she was very apt to overstep them, and: 
trench on those of her master and mistress. In pete 
forming the metier of housekeeping, the Lambs were 
something like an excellent person of my, acquaints 
anee, who, when a tradesman brings him home a pair 
of particularly well-fitting boots, or any other object 
perfectionated ina manner that peculiarly takes-his 
fancy, inquires the price, and if it happens to be at 
ajl within tradesman-like bounds, says, “No; I 
cannot give you that price, it is too littke—I shalk’ 
give you so and so,”—naming a third or fourth more 
than the price demanded! Now, if the Lambs* 
baker, for example, had charged them (as, it is said, 
bakers will) a dozen loaves in the weekiy bill, when. 
they must have known that they had eaten only half 
that number, the last thing they would have thought: 
of was complaining of the overcharge. If they had 
not consumed the proper quantity to pay for the’ 
trouble of serving them, it was not the baker’s fault ; 
and'the least they could do was to pay for ft! 

Now this was a_ kind of logic utterly incompre® 
hensible to Beckey, and she would not hear of it. 
Her master and mistress had a right to be as extras 
vagant as they pleased; but they had no right to” 
confound the distinctions between honesty: and 
roguery, and it was what she could not permit, 
Nor must it be wondered at if she failed to recognise” 
and admit the intellectual pretensions of persons” 
who were evidently so behind the rest of the world’ 
in the knowledge of these first rudiments of house- 
hold:duties. Now there are few of us who would 
not duly prize a domestic with wit and honesty‘ 
enough to protect us from the consequences of our 
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own carelessness or indifference. But who is there 
who, like Lamb, withou ee 
advantages he might gain b ey's blunt honesty, 
would not ee un be even pleased and 
amused by the ineffable airs of superiority which she 
gave herself, on the strength of her superier genius 
for going the best way to market? The truth is, 
that Beckey used to take unwarrantable liberties, 
which everyone who visited the Lambs must have 
observed; though scarcely any could have known, or 
even guessed at, her grounds for doing so. Yet I 
never heard a complaint or a harsh word uttered of 
her, much less fo her; and I believe there was no 
inconvenience, privation, or expense, that they would 
not have put up with, rather than exchange her 
> ps roughness for the servile civility of anybody 
se. 

I remember a trifling incident, which showed the 
interest the Lambs took in the welfare of this young 
woman, whom no one else, had she persisted in 
treating them personally as she did the Lambs, 
would have kept in their house a week, though she 
had been the best servant in the world. Her father, 
an interesting and excellent old man, had, from his 
advancing years, been thrown out of his ordinary 
employment as a porter and warehouseman, and had 
no means of support, but what his daughter could 
allow him. During this time he used to be con- 
stantly at the Lambs’, and they had taken great trou- 
ble, and used every means, to get him into some 
situation ; but in vain. At last (for it was quite at 
an early period of my acquainance with them) they 
asked me if I could do anything for him; having, 
as they said, teazed and bored all their other and 
older friends without success. I happened to have 
the means of putting him into a comfortable situa- 
tion almost immediately ; and I doubt if this trifling 
service had not more merit in Lamb’s eyes, and did 
not afford him more real pleasure in bringing it 
about, than any one of the more important acts of 
benefit that he had been the medium of perform. 
ing, for those personal friends in whom he felt an 
interest. 


At last Beckey left them, to be married; and I 
believe this circumstance, more than anything else, 
was the cause of their giving up house-keeping ; 
which they did shortly afterwards. 


At the risk of being thought fanciful, and disposed 
to pry too curiously into the springs of thought and 
sentiment, I must venture to attribute to the fine 
humanity which I have sought to illustrate in the 
preceding anecdotes and remarks, another little story 
which might else be deemed too trifling for public 
notice. During the early part of my acquaintance 
with Lamb, when he lived at Colebrook row, he had 
staying on a visit with him, a large and very handsome 
dog, of a rather curious breed, belonging (I think) 
to Mr Thomas Hood. The Lambs (albeit spinster 
and bachelor) were not addicted to “ dumb creatures,” 
but this dog was aa especial pet with both—-( probably 
in virtue of his owner, who was a great favourite 
with them)—and he always accompanied Lamb on 
his long and rambling daily walks in the vicinity of 
that part of the metropolis. But what I wish to 
point out to the reader’s attention is, that during 
these interminable rambles, heretofore pleasant, in 
virtue of their profound loneliness and freedom, as 
respected all companionship and restraint, Lamb 
made himself a perfect slave to this dog—whose 
habits were of the most extravagantly errant nature, 
and who, generally speaking, was half-a-mile off from 
his companion, either before or behind, scouring the 
fields or roads in all directions, scampering up or 
down in “all manner of streets,” and keeping Lamb 
in a perfect fever of irritation and annoyance; for he 
was afraid of losing the dog when he was out of sight, 
and yet could not persuade himself to keep him in 
sight for a moment by curbing his roving spirit. 
And Dash (that was his name) knew Lamb’s weak- 
ness in these particulars as well as he did himself, and 
took a due dog-like advantage of it. In the Re- 
gent’s park, in particular, Dash had his master coni- 
pletely at his mercy ; for the moment they got into 
the ring, he used te get through the paling on to the 
green sward, and disappear for a quarter or half an 
hour together,—-knowing perfectly well that Lamb 
did not dare to move from the spot where he ( Dash) 
had disappeared, till such time as he thought proper 
to show himself again. And they used to take this 
particular walk much oftener than they otherwise 
would, precisely because Dash liked it, and Lamb 
did not. 


I had often admired this dog; but was not a little 
astonished one day when Lamb and his sister came 
to dine with us at North End (near Fulham), where 
we then lived,—having brought Dash all the way 
with them on foot from Islington! It appeared, 
however, that they had not brought him with them 
purely for his own delassement, but to ask me if I 
would have him, “if it were out of charity.” Miss 
Lamb said, half in joke, half earnest, “for if they 
kept him much longer, he would be the death of 
Charles!” I readily took charge of Dash (to be re- 
stored to his original master, Hood, in case of ill- 
behaviour and loss of favour); and I soon found, as 
I expected, that his wild and wilful ways were a pure 


imposition upon the easy temper of Lamb, and that 
as soon as he found himself in the hands of one who 
knew what dog-decorum was, he subsided into the 
best bred and best behaved of his species. 


—_ 


CHARACTERS OF SHAKSPBARD’S 
PLAYS. 
BY WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
NO. XVILI.——-HENRY IV. 
[Concluded from last week.] 


Ons of the” most characteristic descriptions of Fal- 
staff is that which Mrs Quickly gives of him when 
he asks her “ What is the gross sum that I owe 
thee ?” 


* Hostess. Marry, if thou wert an honest man, 
thyself, and the money too. Thou didst swear to me 
upon a parcel-gilt goblet, sitting in my Dolphin- 
chamber, at the round table, by a sea-coal fire on 
Wednesday in Whitsun-week, when the prince broke 
thy head for likening his father to a singing man of 
Windsor; thou didst swear to me then, as I was 
washing thy wound, to marry me, and make me my 
lady thy wife. Canst thou deny it? Did not good- 
wife Keech, the butcher’s wife, come in then, and 
call me gossip Quickly ? coming in to borrow a mess 
of vinegar ; telling us, she had a good dish of prawns; 
whereby thou didst desire to eat some; whereby 
I. told thee, they were ill for a green wound; 
And didst thou not, when she was gone down stairs, 
desire me to be no more so‘[familiarity with such 
poor people ; saying, that ere long they should call 
me madam? And didst thou not kiss me, and bid 
me fetch thee thirty shillings? I put thee now to 
thy book oath; deny it, if thou canst.” 


This scene is to us the most convincing proof of 
Falstaff's power of gaining over the good will of those 
he was familiar with, except indeed Bardolph’s some- 
what profane exclamation on hearing the account of 
his death, “ Would I were with him, wheresoe’er he 
is, whether in heaven or hell !” 


One of the topics of exulting superiority over 
others most common in Sir John’s mouth is his cor 
pulence and the exterior marks of good living which 
he carries about him, thus ‘turning his vices 
into commodity.” He accounts for the friendship 
between the Prince and Poins, from ‘their legs be- 
ing both of a bigness ;” and compares Justice Shallow 
to “aman made after supper of a cheese-paring.” 
There cannot be a more striking gradation of cha- 
racter than that between Falstaff and Shallow, and 
Shallow and Silence. It seems difficult at first to 
fall lower than the squire; but this fool, great as he 
is, finds an admirer and humble foil in his cousin 
Silence. Vain of his acquaintance with Sir John, 
who makes a butt of him, he exclaims, “ Would, 
cousin Silence, that thou had’st seen that which 
this knight and I have seen!”—“ Ay, Master Shal- 
low, we have heard the chimes at midnight,” says Sir 
John. To Falstaff’s observation “I did not think 
Master Silence had been a man of this mettle,” 
Silence answers, * Who, I? I have been merry 
twice and once ere now.” What an idea is here con- 
veyed of a prodigality of living? What good hus- 
bandry and economical self-denial in his pleasures ? 
What a stock of lively recollections? It is curious 
that Shakspeare has ridiculed in Justice Shallow, 
who was “in some authority under the king,” that 
disposition to unmeaning tautology which is the 
regal infirmity of later times, and which, it may be 
sup » he acquired from talking to his cousin 
Silence, and receiving no answers. 


. “ Farstarr. You have a goodly dwelling, and a 
rich. 

Suatiow. Barren, barren, barren; beggars all, 
beggars all, Sir John: marry, good air. Spread 
Davy. Well said, Davy. 

Fatsrarr. This Davy serves you for good uses. 

Saatrow. A good varlet, a good varlet, a very 
good varlet. By the mass I have drunk too much 
sack at supper. A good varlet. Now sit down, now 
sit down. Come, cousin.”_ 

The true spirit of humanity, the thorough know- 
ledge of the stuff we are made of, the practical wis- 
dom which the seeming fooleries in the whole of the 
garden-scene at Shallow’s country-seat, and just 
before in the exquisite dialogue between him and 
Silence on the death of old Double, have no parallel 
anywhere else. In one point of view, they are 
laughable in the extreme ; in another they are equally 
affecting, if it is affecting to show what a little thing 
is human life, what a poor forked creature man is! 

The heroic and serious part of these two plays 
founded on the story of Henry LV is not inferior to 
the comic and farcical. ‘The characters of Hotspur 
and Prince Henry are two of the most beautiful and 
dramatic, both in themselves and from contrast, that 
ever were drawn. They are the essence of chivalry. 
We like Hotspur the best upon the whole, perhaps 
because he was unfortunate.—The characters of their 
fathers, Henry IV and old Northumberland, are 
kept up equally well. Henry naturally succeeds by 


his prudence and caution in keeping what he has got ;. 
Northumberland fails in his enterprise from an 
excess of the same quality, and is caught in the web 
of his own cold dilatory policy. Owen Glendower 
is a masterly character. It is as bold and original as 
it is intelligible and thoroughly natural. e dis- 
putes between him arid Hotspur are managed with 
infinite address and insight into nature. We cannot 
help pointing out here some very beautiful lines, 
where Hotspur describes the fight between Glen- 
dower and Mortimer. 


“ When on the gentle Severn’s sedgy bank, 
In single opposition hand to hand, 
He did confound the best part of an hour 
In changing hardiment with great Glendower : 
. Three times they breath’d, and three times did. 
they drink, ° 
Upon agreement, of swift Severn’s flood ; 
Who then affrighted with their bloody looks, 
Ran fearfully among the trembling reeds, 
And hid his crisp head in the hollow bank, 
Blood-stained with these valiant combatants.” 
The peculiarity and the excellence of ;Shakspeare's. 
poetry is, that it seems as if he made his imagination. 
the hand-maid of nature, and nature the play-thing 
of his imagination. He appears to have been all the 
characters, and in all the situations he describes. It 
is as if either he had had all their feelings, or had 
lent them all his genius to express themselves. 
There cannot be stronger instances of this than Hot- 
spur’s rage when Henry IV forbids him to speak of 
Mortimer, his insensibility to all that his father and 
uncle urge to calm him, and his fine abstracted apos- 
trophe to honour, “ By heaven! methinks it were an 
easy leap to pluck bright honour from the moon,” &c. 
After all, notwithstanding the gallantry, generosity, 
good temper, and idle freaks of the mad-cap Prince 
of Wales, we should not have been sorry, if Northum- 
berland’s force had come up in time to decide the 
fate of the battle of Shrewsbury ; at least, we always 
heartily sympathise with Lady Percy’s grief, when 
she exclaims,— 


“Had my sweet Harry had but half their 
numbers, 
To-day might I (hanging on Hotspur's neck) 
Have talked of Monmouth’s grave.” 


The truth is, that we never could forgive the 
Prince’s treatment of Falstaff; though perhaps Shak- 
speare knew what was best, aecording to the 
history, the nature of the times, and of the 
man. We speak only as dramatic critics. What- 
ever terror the French in those days might have of 
Henry V, yet, to the readers of poetry at present, 
Falstaff is the better man of the two. We think of 
him and quote him oftener. 


~ 


——=——_— 


TABLE TALE. 
LITERATI, ETC. AT THE “ FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD.” 


Thither flocked the illustrious personages of every 
land; for Francis and Henry vied with each, not 
merely in the display of gorgeous equipages, but in 
the rank and celebrity of their followers and courtiers. 
More, Linaker, Wolsey, Fisher, and Erasmus formed: 
the literary strength of the English camp; Budé, 
Rabelais, St Gélais, and Clement Marot kept the 
table of the French monarch in a roar. It must 
have been, in truth, an interesting congress, and as 
brilliant in its intellectual character as in the matériel 
of its outward scenery. Thechivalry of England had 
oft before met their rivals in mortal conflict for the 
possession of the soil they trod; but, though Henry 
still wore the keys of France suspended to his girdley. 
it was in no hostile mood that the descendants of 
Talbot encountered the representatives of Duguesclin. 
Our Percys, Stanleys, and Howards, received the 
friendly grasp of Bayard, Lapalisse, and Chabannes: 
and the unfortunate Countess de Chateaubriand met 
there the no less ill-fated Anne de Bouleyn. While 
their eyes “rained influence” over this fairy land, 
little thought either, I ween, of the shadows of com- 
ing adversity, but moved gaily amid the admiring’ 
throng, or listened to the muse of Clement Marot.— 
Fraser's Magazine. 


A SENSIBLE WORD FOR SERVANTS, 


I have often thought the general complaints of 
annoyance from the faults of domestic servants 
scarcely reasonable, when we consider the class from 
which we receive them. With all the habits of 
disorderliness, negligence, and insensibility to filth 
and foul air in which they have, in many cases, been 
born, nursed, and bred, they enter our houses, and 
most readily undertake to keep them in proper order, 
to anticipate the numberless minutie of our personal 
accommodation, and at once supply, by intuition or 
sympathy, our wants, nay, our whims. We soon 
find (though here, too, there are rare exceptions) 
thet their notions and ours on all these points differ 
wiaely. Great disarray and want of cleanliness to 
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us, is order, neatness, and sweetness to them; ven- 
jecmey Bo rooms, and airing of beds, are to them 
mere troublesome fancies ; dusting is an unnecessary 
disturbance of what, by nature, falls so noiselessly, 
and lies so impartially ; they remove, of course, only 
what is pointed out to them, and sit down content- 
edly in the midst of what remains. In nothing 
should we reap more every-day satisfaction from 
judicious education than in the improvement of 
our domestic servants.— Simpson's Necessity of Popu- 
Jar Education. 
BEAUTIFUL FANCY. 

‘+ "That face has often returned to my mind, but I 
never could remember where I had seen it, and “I 
have thought for years that I have met/it in society, 
or that,it Lad flitted past me in a dream. I never 
saw anything more ethereal than the whole coun- 
tenance and figure. What a golden foliage of clus- 
tered hair ! and how delicately she holds those flowers, 
as if they were a sudden bloom opening from her fingers, 
or growing with her.breath from her tremulous lips, and 
caught while they floated on the air! But there is 
human living light in those grey eyes, and through 
them all the spirit of the lady speaks to us. [We 
have omitted to make a reference for this extract, and 
forget from what book we took it. Is it from ‘ Lo- 
dore ?’ or. ‘ Francesca Carrara?’ or ‘ Pierce Falcon, 
the Outcast?’ or from what other novel, lately pub- 
lished? Upon reconsideration we think it must be 
from ‘ Arthur Coningsby.’ 
beautiful. } 


The picture is very 





ZO CORRESPONDENTS. 





As the new arrangement in this Paper will leave 
but comparatively little room for Correspondence, and 
as it is painful at all times to reject letters intended 
for publication, we must throw ourselves upon the 
considerate kindness of our friends. We have lately 
received, for instance, many communications; some 
of which we should otherwise have inserted, but most 
of which we should have been compelled to withhold ; 


and, in now withhdélding almost all of them, we take 
the opportunity of being silent upon almost all, and 
of requesting that a like negative answer in future 
will not be thought uncivil or uncourteous. We 
have hitherto been very particular in answering Cor- 
respondents, partly for ordinary reasons, chiefly to 
extend a general spirit of courtesy and good-will; 
nor as long as our space and time allowed us to de- 
vote so much room to these notices, ‘should we have 
thought fit, perhaps, togiveupthecustom. Butcircum- 
stances require otherwise; and therefore we must 
beg our Readers to consider what will he best and 
least painful for both parties. All letters, as usual, 
will be carefully read, and all suggestions con- 
sidered; and where the nature of the case mani- 
festly demands it, an answer will, of course, 
be given; but in all other instances the Cor- 
respondent will have the goodness to make as 
handsome a construction of our silence as possible, 
and to attribute it to the cause the least unpleasant 
both to him and ourselves. In one respect he will 
assuredly be in the right, and very probably in both ; 
for we would insert every Jetter sent us, if mere in- 
clination to meet the wishes of the writers could 
settle such a matter: and we have often had com- 
munications which we should have inserted with plea- 
sure for their own ‘sakes, had our room permitted. 
We trust that the numerous ,Correspondents, who 
cultivate the graces of verse, will on one account 
be the less unwilling to forego their claims upon us, 
since the poetical part of our Paper will in future be 
occupied by Cuaracteristic “SrecIMENS OF THE 
Encusu Ports; the first number of which will 
appear next week. 

As the Loxpon Journat and the Paintinc’,Ma- 
cuing, though of one accord in general spirit, will 
be under the responsibility of two different persons, 


Correspondents who intend their communications for 
either department exclusively, will be good enough 
to address themselves accordingly. Notices to Cor- 
respondents will appear, for the same reason, at the 
foot of each division of the Paper. 


Mr Egerton Webbe’s ‘ Thoughts on Language,’ 
No. IV, in our next. 


If A Lover or Lonpon anv 11s Journat will 
take the trouble to send to the Publisher’s, he will 
find a letter addressed to him. 


* Association of Persons and Things” during 
Dreams,” the first opportunity. 


The ‘ Reflector,’ was published in the way in- 
quired about by a Correspondent, and Charles 
Lamb did write in it. 

In ‘answer to the letter from “the author of the 
‘Dens of London,’ we have to say—first, that we 
think he could not do better than continue these 
subjects (keeping in mind part of one objection that 
we made); and, secondly, that we are equally of 
opinion it would be to his interest to _publish them in 
the same quarter as before. The ground was first 
broken up in that quarter; the subject, therefore, in 
some measure, belongs to it, and would be looked for 
in series (a great advantage) ; and there is no ques- 
tion, that writing in periodical works is, in almost 
every instance, much better for an author, than pub- 
lishing in the shape of a book, especially when he 
himself is the publisher, —the privater he should 
rather be called, for it is usually but another mode 
for secreting and quashing his production. An 
author, to publish his own work to advantage, should 
be a regular bookseller. There is, otherwise, no 
comparison between the two channels of public 
communication. 








THE 


_ LORD BROUGHAM ON NATURAL 
THEOLOGY. 


A Discourse of Natural Theology. By Henry Lord 
Brougham. Post 8ve. C. Knight. 


In dealing with this book, it seems to be our best 
course not to occupy the space we can allot to it, 
otherwise than by giving our Readers an account of 
its object, furnishing, as we proceed, a few extracts 
to enable them to estimate its character and claims to 
attention. That its pages are rich in knowledge and 
strong in thought, the name of its distinguished 
author will have prepared the public to expect; nor 
will this expectation be disappointed. To ourselves, 
the volume seems of peculiar interest, independent] y 
of the instruction it conveys, as a striking illustration 
of the vigour which men of active habits frequently 
throw‘intotheir treatment of those speculative subjects 
which seem to supply a source of peculiar enjoyment 
to them, from the very contrast they afforc' to che 
activity and excitement of their customary occurations. 

The book is dedicated to Earl Spencer, who, as the 
public will learn with some surprise, has not only 
devoted much time and thought to inquiries con- 
nected with Natural Theology, but had formed the 
design of giving to the world his thoughts on the 
Subject, which Lord Brougham hopes he “will 
be moved to do all the more for the present address.” 

In this dedication we are informed that, the com. 
position of the Discourse was undertaken in conse- 
quence of its having been often observed by its au- 
thor, “that scientific men were ‘apt to regard the 
subject of Natural Religion as little connected with 
philosophical pursuits. Many of the persons to 
whom Tallude,” continues his lordship, «were men of 
religious habits of thinking; others were free from 
any disposition’ towards scepticism, rather because 
they had not much discussed the subject, than be- 
cause they had formed fixed opinions upon it after in- 
quiry. But the bulk of them relied little upon Na- 
tural ‘Theology, which} they seemed to regard as a 
speculation built rather on fancy than on argument. 
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It therefore appeared to me desirable to define, more 
precisely than had yet been done, the place and the 
claims of Natural Theology among the various 
branches of human knowledge.” About the same 
time that the author arrived at this conclusion, the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge was 
strongly urged to publish an edition of Dr Paley’s 
popular work. Both Lord Brougham and Lord 
Spencer favoured the plan, but some of their col. 
leagues were apprehensive that the adoption of it 
might open the door for the introduction of religious 
controversy, against the fundamental principles of the 
Society; the scheme was therefore abandoned. 
Lord Brougham, hewever, considered it expedient 
to carry this plan into execution by individual exer- 
tion, and had the good fortune to secure the assist- 
ance of Sir Charles Bell in the work of illustration. 
The present Volume isa Preliminary Discourse to 
Paley’s work, the text of which is to be illustrated by 
his lordship and Sir Charles. We are informed that, 
with the exception of the third section and the 
greater portion of the"notes, it was written during 
the intervals of leisure which the author enjoyed 
while he held the Great Seal of this kingdom, and 
has been revised and completed since. 

In the introduction, the object of the undertaking 
is thus generally explained :— 

“ This Discourse is not a treatise of Natural The- 
ology : “it has not for its design an exposition of the 
doctrines whereof Natural Theology consists, But 
its object is, first, to explain the nature of the evi- 
dence upon which it rests—to show that it is a sci- 
ence, the truths of which are discovered by induction, 
like the truths of Natural and Moral Philosophy— 
that it is a branch of science partaking of the nature 
of each of those great divisions of human knowledge, 
and not merely closely allied to them both. Se- 
condly, the object of the Discourse is to explain the 
advantages attending this study. The work, there- 
fore is a Logical one.” : 

The work is divided into two parts, the first of 
which treats of the nature of the subject, and the 


kind of evidence upon which Natural Theology rests ; 


and the second part treats of the advantages derived 
from the study of the science. We shall, for the pre- 
sent, limit our attention to the first part, which is di- 
vided into seven sections, the contents of which we 
should endeavour to analyse if we had any hope of 
doing so satisfactorily without trenching on the space 
we have alotted to the extracts, to which we now 
proceed. 

The following extract is from one of the passages 
in the second section, by which the author illustrates 
his argument that the physical branch of Natural 
Theology and Physics, or, the two inquiries into the 
nature and constitution of the universe, and that into 
the evidence of design which it displays, are not 
only closely allied to each other, but are to a very 
considerable extent identical. 


«A comparative anatomist, of prefound learning 
and marvellous sagacity, has presented to him what 
to common eyes would seem a piece of half-decayed 
bone, found in a wild, in a forest, or inacave. By 
accurately examining its shape, particularly the form 
of its extremity or extremities (if both ends happen 
to be intire), by close inspection of the texture of its 
surface, and by admeasurement of its proportions, he 
can with certainty discover ‘the general form of the 
animal to which it belonged, its size as well as its 
shape, the economy of its viscera, and its general 
habits. Sometimes the investigation in such cases 
proceeds upon chains of reasoning where all the links 
are seen and understood; where the connexion of 
the parts found with other parts and with habitudes 
is perceived, and the reason understood,—as that the 
animal had a trunk, because the neck was short com- 
pared with its height; or that it ruminated, because 
its teeth were imperfect for complete mastication. 
But, frequently, the inquiry is as certain in its re- 
sults, although some links of the chain are concealed 
from our view, and the conclusion wears a more em- 
pirical aspect —as gathering that the animal rumi- 
nated from observing the print of a cloven hoof, or 
that he had horns from his wanting certain teeth, or 
that he wanted the collar-bone from his having 
cloven jhoofs. Limited experience having already 
show® such connexions as facts, more extended ex- 
perience will assuredly one day enable us to com- 
prehend the reason of the connexion. 
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_ © The discoveries already made in this branch of 
science are truly wonderful, and they proceed upon 
the strictest rules of induction. It is shown that 
animals formerly {existed on the globe, being un- 
known varieties of: species still known; but it also 
appears that species existed, and eyen genera, wholly 
unknown for the last five thousand years. These 
the earth, as it was, not before the general 
deluge, but before some convulsion long prior to that 
event had overwhelmed the countries then dry, and 
raised.others from.the bottom of the sea. In these 
curious inquiries, we are conversant not merely with 
the world before the flood, but. with a world whieh, 
before the flood, was covered with water, and which, 
in far earlicr ages, had been the habitation of birds, 
and beasts, and reptiles. We are carried, as.it were, 
several worlds back, and we reach a period when all 
was water, and: slime, and mud, and the. waste, 
without either man or plants, gave resting-place to 
enormous beasts like lions, and elephants, “and river- 
horses, while the water was tenanted by lizards, the 
size of a whale, sixty or seventy fect long, and by 
others with huge eyes having shields of solid bone 
te protect them, and glaring from a neck ten feet in 
length, and the air was darkened by flying reptiles 
covered with scales, opening the jaws of. the croco- 
dile, and expanding wings, armed at the. tips with 
the claws of the leopard.” 
* + .. * +. 

*. Now wherein, with reference to its. nature and 
foundations, does this, vary from. the inquiries. and 
illustrations of Natural Theology ? When from ex- 
amining a few bones, or it may be a single fragment 
ofia.bone, we infer that, in the wilds where we found 
ity there lived and. ranged, some thousands of years 
ago, an avimal wholly different from any. we ever 
saw, and from any of which any account, any tradi- 
tion, written or oral, has reached us, nay, from any 
that ever was-seen by any person of whose existence 
we,ever heard, we assuredly are led to this remote 
conclusion, by a strict and rigorous process of rea- 
soning; but, as certainly, we come through that 
process to the knowledge and belief of things unseen, 
both of us.and of all men—things. respecting which 
we have not, and cannot have, a single particle of 
evidence, either by sense or by testimony, Yet we 
harbour no doubt of the fact ; we go farther, and not 
only implicitly believe the existence of this creature, 
for which we are forced to invent a pame, but clothe 
it with attributes, till, reasoning’ step by step, we 
come at so accurate a notion of its form and habits, 
that we can represent the one, and describe the 
other, with unerring accuracy ; picturing to our- 
selves how it looked, what it fed on, and how it con- 
tinued its kind. 

“ Now, the question is this: What perceivable dif- 
ference is there between the kind of investigations we 
have just been considering, and those of Natural 
Theology—except, indeed, that the latter are far 
mere sublime in. themselves, and incomparably more 
interesting to us? Where is the. logical, precision of 
the arrangement, which would draw a broad line of 
demarcation between the two speculations, giving to 
theone the name and the rank of ascience, and refus- 
ing it to the other, and affirming that the one rested 
upon induction, but not the other? We have, it is 
true, no experience directly of that Great Being’s 
existence in whom we believe as our Creator; nor 
have we the testimony of any man. relating .such 
experience of his own. But so, neither we, nor any 
witnesses in any age, have ever seen those works of 
that Being, the lost animals that once peopled the 
earth; and yet the lights of inductive science have 
conducted us to a full knowledge of their nature, as 
well as a perfect belicf-in their existence. Without 
any evidence from our senses, or from the testimony 
of eye-witnesses, we believe in the éxistence and 
qualities of those animals, because we infer. by the 
induction of facts that they once lived, and. were en- 
dowed with a certain nature. is is called a doc- 
trine of inductive philosophy.” 

Qur. next-extract is from a most valuable and in- 
teresting chapter, in which the author proves that the 
phenomena of mind, which natural. theologians have 
studiously, overlooked, supply. as, important and 
tangible evidences of design, and of the. Divine 
power and goodness, as any which exist in the mate- 
rial world. We. are, bound to, say that, in our 
opinion, Lord Brougham has never written anything. 
which will procure him. more respect from all think- 
ing men, than this chapter. This may be said, 
indeed, of the entire work; but. particularly of this 
our favourite chapter,:— 


“ ]t.isa law.of our nature that. any exertion be- 
comes. more easy,the. more frequently it is repeated. 
This might have been otherwise: it might have been 
just the contrary, so.that.each suecessive operation 
should have been more difficult; and it is needless- 
to,dwell upon the slowness of our progress as well as 
the.painfulness of all our exertions, say, rather, the 
impossibility of our making any advances.in learning, 
which must have been the result of ssuch an intellec- 
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the exercise of all our faculties is valuable beyond ex- 
pression. It is indeed the great means.of our im- 
provement both intellectual and moral, and it fur- 
nishes us with the chief, almost the only, power we 
possess of making the different faculties of the mind 
obedient to the will. Whoever has observed the 
extraordinary feats performed by calculators, orators, 
rhymers, musicians, nay, by artists of all descrip- 
tions, can want no further proof of the power that 
mean derives from the contrivances by which habits 
are formed in all mental exertions. The perform- 
ances of the Italian ZJmprovisatori, or makers of 
poctry off-hand upon any presented subject, and in 
almost any kind of stanza, are generally cited as the 
most surprising efforts in this kind. But the power 
of extempore speaking is not less singular, though 
more frequently displayed, at least in this country. 
A practised orator will declaim in measured and in 
various periods—will weave his discourse into one 
texture—form parenthesis within parenthesis—excite 
the passions, or move to Jaughter—takea turn in. his 
discourse from an accidental interruption, making it 
the topic of his rhetoric for five minutes to come, 
and pursuing in like manner the new illustrations to 
which it gives rise—mould his diction with a view 
to attain or to sifun an épigrammatie point, or an 
alliteration, or a discord; and. all this with so much 
assured reliance on his own powers, and with such 
perfect ease to himself, that he shall even plan the 
next sentence while he is pronouncing off-hand the 
ope he is. engaged with, adapting each to the other, 
and shall look forward to the topic which is to fol- 
low and fit in the close.of the one he is handling to 
be its introducer ; nor shall any auditor be able to 
discover the least difference between all this and the 
portion of his speech which he has got by heart, or 
tell the transition from the one to the other.” 


Is Lord Brougham aware that in this- passage he 
has given us an account of the oratorical faculty as 
exemplified in himself? There are fewother men to 
whom the description is applicable in all its cireum- 
stances. 

But, although, writers on Natural Theology have 
neglected tne evidences derivable from the phe- 
nomena of the human mind, they have dwelt largely 
on the instinct of animals, which are unquestionably 
mental faculties, although unconnected with any ex- 
ercise of reason. With reference to these instincts, 
the author observes, that 


.* Certainly they do afford the most striking proofs 
of an intelligent cause, as well as of a unity of de- 
sign in the world. The work of bees is among the 
most remarkable of all facts in both these respects. 
The form is in every country the same—the pro- 
portions accurately alike—the size the very same to 
the fraction of a line, go where you will; and the 
form, is proved to be that which the most refined analy- 
sis has enabled mathematicians to discover as of all 
others the best adapted for the purposes of saving 
room, and work, and materials. This discovery was 
only made about a century ago; nay, the instrument 
that enabled us to find it out—the fuzional calculus 
—was unknown half a century before that. applica- 
tion of its powers. And yet the bee had been for 
thousands of years, in all countries, unerringly work- 
ing according to this fixed rule, chosing the same 
exact angle of 120 degrees for the inclination of the 
sides of its little room, which everyone had for ages 
known to be the best possible angle, but also choos- 
ing the same exact angles of 110+and 70 degrees, 
for the inclinations. of the roof, which nu one had 
ever,discovered:till the 18th century, when Maclau- 
rin solved that most curious problem of “maxima and 
minima, the means of investigating which had not 
existed till the century before, when Newton in- 
vented the calculus whereby such problems can now 
be easily worked. It is impossible to conceive any- 
thing more striking as a proof of refined skill than 
the.creation of: such instincts, and it is a skill alto- 
gether applied to the formation of intellectual exist- 
ence.” 


Our limits compel us to close-here for the present ; 
.but we shall endeavour to.give another notice of this 


work: - 
— 


MISS KEMBLE’S JOURNAL. 
Journal. By Frances.Anne Butler. 2 vols. Murray. 
Tue notices of Miss Kemble. (now Mrs Butler) on 
American society, have been looked for with some 
curiosity. Whether that curiosity will be.adequately 
gratified. by this Journal, we will, not undertake to 
decide. Miss,Kemble has.produced a, book. which 
exhibits a very curious picture of her own mind, 
combined with some interesting details ofthe cir- 
cumstances by which she was surrounded during her 
sojourn in the United States. It is, however, much 
more a record of her own thoughts than a narrative 








of her personal observations. It will disappoint; 

therefore, one class of readers, while it will present.a 
much higher icterest to another, though a smallen 
class, Those who delight in the anatomy of indi- 
vidual character will here find abundant materials 

for speculation. 

_ “Written,” says Miss Kemble, “ asmyJournal'was,. 

day by day, and often after the fatigue of a laborious 

evening’s duty at the theatre, it has infinite sins of 
carelessness to answer for; and but that it would 

have taken less time and trouble. to re-write the 
whole book, or.rather write a better, I would have: 
endeavoured to correct them.”—-We can searcely un- 

derstand the principle upon which the book has been, 

constructed, It is. not a transcript of Miss Kemble’s: 
Journal, for there is searcely a page in which omis« 

sious are hot indicated by stars* * *. We do not 

object to this, for we have no unreasonable desire ‘to 

be admitted into the innermost confidence of a young 
lady who feels as passionately as she expresses herself 

strongly. But the entirety of the “ personal history”’ 
being thus destroyed, we confess that, to our mindsy 

many other things might have been omitted with 

great advantage. It does not appear to us that the 

interest or the verisimilitude of this book are much 

increased by the constant repetition of “ put. out 

things for the theatre ;”—* dressed for dinner ;”"— 

“after breakfast, practised;”—or, ‘mended habit- 

shirt ;”—nor that it is of much historical importance 
to the English public to learn that, “ Mr called, , 
and sat with us till six o’clock ;"—that “ Colonel and 

Mr called in while we were at supper;”—or 

that, Miss Kemble making a call, “ found Mrs —— 
at home.”"—As there are omissions, we think that 
these matters, which literally occupy one fourth of 
the book, might as well have been omitted too, 








We are not quite so sure that many passages of a 
very different nature, which made us start, ought to 
have perished under the pruning-knife of an editor. 
They have a curious human interest- about them, 
and,are sometimes delightful in their naiveté, and 
sometimes ludicrous in their inconsistency, ‘Too 
often, however, they are very painful ; for they reveal 
to us how much of real misery there is in the strug- 
gle. which is-constantly going forward in an ardent 
and imperfectly-disciplined mind. We say this with 
avery sincere regard for the character developed’ irr 
this Journal ;—with a high admiration for the talents 
of the writer, and a still greater respect for her spirit, 
and energy, and independence;— but we cannot 
avoid regretting that these advantages have done so. 
little for her own happiness, and that the “aching 
void” is so constant. We fear that this is the case 
with all creatures of impulse, who have cultivated the 
imagination at the expense of the judgment ;—and 
who, however clear their perceptions or elevated their 
notions of duty, ane alternately votaries of reason.or 
slaves.of prejudice, and have not that command over 
their own stores of gratification, which, in spite of 
the.most adverse circumstances, is entrusted to every 
human being who has learnt to 


“ Make the happiness:we cannot find.” 


Early in the Journal we are startled by the misan- 
thropy of a young woman, who had earned. the 
applause of admiring crowds long before most per 
sons of her own profession can obtain an opportunity, 
of emerging from the gloomiest obscurity, A land+ 
swallow sinks down on. the deck of. the packet-ship.. 
The writer exclaims, “Poor little creature! how. 
very much more do I love all things than men and 
women!” The. bird dies. “Iam sorry. I could 
mourn almost as much over the death of a soulless 
animal, as I could rejoice at that of a brute with @ 
soul.” This is not exactly what we should expect ; 
but it is only one of many inconsistencies. Miss 
Kemble has a natural piety about her, which con- 
stantly sheds a beauty and holiness over these pages: 
—and yet it is as constantly mixed up, with a sort of 
levity, amounting almost to profaneness, which seems 
absolutely incompatible with the existence of am 
abiding religious, belief. “The devil driving a hur- 
ricane,"—the “ ghastly smiles of the devil,”—a “mi- 
niature hell,"—are samples of expressions not few or 
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far between. Again, it is quite clear, that all Miss 
Kemble’s more sober thoughts are of a liberal na- 
ture as regards the improvement of the masses of 
mankind, and the institutions upon whose onward pros 
gress their happiness so mainly depends. And yet 
the most marked traits of an. aristocratic education 
are constantly exposed to view. “A first visit is an 
awkward thing; and nothing that isn’t thorough-bred 
ever does it quite well.” I would rather, by far, 
have ‘some barbarous Saxon giant to my ancestor; 
than all the wealth of the earth to my dower.” Nor 
is ‘this sort of pride merely speculative. At New 
York Miss Kemble goes into a shop to buy some 
gauze, and, being perfectly aware of the manners of 
the people, is offended beyond measure when one of 
the shopmen said, “ They were most anxious to show 
me every attention, and render my stay in this country 
agreeable.” She answered, “ Thank you,” but adds 
in the Journal, “I have no idea of holding parley 
with clerks behind a counter, still less of their doing 
80 with me.” And yet, in her own professional case, 
she holds, and very properly, that there is nothing 
for an actor to be grateful for to an audience, be- 
cause the whole affair is one of exchange. Is the clerk 
behind the counter in'a different position? All this, 
however, is nothing but the dregs of home preju- 
dices. Miss Kemble, in many places, does justice to 
the much-abused American manners, with a kind- 
ness of heart that shows she is above that miserable 
pride which she conventionally expresses. It is, how- 
ever, clear that her education has been of a very 
artificial, and, in many respects, contracted character, 
which leads her to deliver herself with the most per- 
fect confidence upon matters upon which she is to- 
tally uninformed. The following dogma is amusing: 
“England offers the only exception that I have 
advanced, namely, that the republican form of 
government is inimical to poetrr. For it was during 
the short and shameful period of fanatical republican- 
ism, which blots her annals, that the glory and the 
might of Milton rose upon the world. - He ts 
the only great poet who ever flourished under a republic.” 
After this trash we are not surprised to find this 
modest rhapsody in a young lady's Journal—“I 
wouldn’t be in the Reform Parliament of England 
for ten thousand pounds! yand , the bruiser 
and the bankrupt! Oh shame! England, shame! Poor 
England !”—Just the same sort of ignorance dictates 
the miserable inconsistencies of rejoicing in the ap- 
parent prosperity of the American labourer, and 
lamenting over the necessity of his constant toil. 
“4It is a real and deep evil arising from the institu- 
tions of this country, that every man must toil from 
day to day for his daily bread.” What can this 
mean? If institutions. were different would daily 
bread” be as plenty as blackberries? Ask the savages 
whom the white men have driven out. Or does it 
mhean that the American institutions prevent the ac- 
cumulation of property? The book constantly fur- 
nishes evidence to the contrary. It means nothing 
but that the writer too often ‘strives to say a strong 
thing and a pithy thing, without the slightest know- 
ledge of what she is talking about. Those, there- 
fore (the capitalists of England), whom she denounces 
as the cruel oppressors of the poor, “wringing hard 
earnings from their starving grasp, and growing 
wealthy on their plunder,” may smile and pity. 

But we turn to better things;—which we shali 
give in the shape of extracts :— 








AMERICAN CIVILITY. 


The street was very much thronged, and I thought 
the crowd a more civil and orderly one than an En- 
glish crowd. The men did. not jostle or push one 
another, or tread upon one’s feet, or kick down one’s 
shoe-heels, or crush one’s bennet into one’s face, or 
turn it round upor: one’s head, all which I have seen 
done in London streets.’ There is this to be said : 
this crowd was abroad merely for pleasure, saunter- 
ing along, which is a thing never seen in London: 
the proportion of idle loungers who frequent the 
streets there being very inconsiderable, when com- 
pared with the number of people going on business 
through the town. I abserved that the young men, 
to-night, invariably made room for women to pass, 
and many of them, as they drew near to us, took the 
segar from their mouth, which 1 thought especially 
courteons,— Vol. i, page 65. ’ 


The ‘people here are moré civil and considerate 
than can be imagined.. I sent, yesterday evening, 
for some water-ice: the confectioner ‘had none; 
when, lo! to-night he brings me some‘he ‘has made 
on purpose for me, which he intreats my acceptance 
of. I admired a very pretty fan Mrs had iu 
her hand; and at the end of the play she has sent it 
to my dressing-room; and these sort of things are 
done by me, not once, but ten times every day. No- 
thing can exceed. the kindness and attention which 
has encountered us everywhere since we have been in 
this country. I am sure I am bound to remember 
America and the Americans thankfully; for, what- 
ever I may think of their ways, manners, or pecu- 
liarities, to me they have shown unmingled good- 
will, and cordial real kindness. —Vol. ii, pp. 77, 78. 





AMERICAN TREATMENT OF HORSES. 


The hackney coaches in this country are very dif- 
ferent from those perilous receptacles of dust and 
dirty straw which disgrace the London stands. They 
are comfortable within and clean without; and the 
horses harnessed to them never exhibit those shock- 
ing specimens of cruelty and ill-usage which the 
poor hack-horses of London present. Indeed, (and 
it is a circumstance which deserves notice, for it be- 
speaks general character,) I have not seen, during a 
two-years’ residence in this country, a single instance 
of brutality towards animals, such as one is com- 
pelled to witness hourly in the streets of any English 
town.— Vol. i, p. 125, note. 


AMERICAN HURRY, 

The Americans are in too great a hurry to plant 
hedges: they have abundance of native material, but 
a wooden fence is put up for a few weeks; a hedge 
takes as many years to grow; and, as I said before, 
an American has not time to bea year about any- 
thing. When first the country was settled, the 
wood was an encumbrance, and it was cut down ac- 
cordingly: that is by no means the case now; and 
the only recommendation of these fences is, there- 
fore, the comparative rapidity with which they can 
be constructed. One of the most amiable and dis- 
tinguished men of this country remarked to me, that 
the Americans were in too great a hurry about 
everything they undertook to bring anything to per- 
fection. And, certainly, as far as my observation 
goes, I should calculate that an American is born, 
lives, and dies, twice as fast as any other human 
creature. I believe one of the great inducements to 
this national hurry is, that “time is money,” which 
is true; but it is also true, sometimes, that “most 
haste makes worst speed.”——Vol. i, p. 159, note. 


AMERICA AS A NATION. 

In beholding this fine young giant of a world, 
with all its magnificent capabilities for greatness, I 
think every Englishman must feel nnmingled regret 
at the unjust and unwise course of policy which 
alienated such a child from the parent government. 
But, at the same time, it is impossible to avoid seeing 
that some other course must ere Jong have led to the 
same result, even if England had pursued a more ma- 
ternal course of conduct towards America. No ene, be- 
holding this enormous country, stretching from ocean 
to ocean, watered with ten thousand glorious 
rivers, combining every variety of climate and soil, 
therefore every vaiiety of produce and populacion, 
possessing within itself every resource that other 
nations are forced either to buy abroad, or to ereate 
substitutes for at home; no one, s¢eing the internal 
wealth of America, the abundant fertility of the 
earth's surface, the riches heaped below it, the un- 
paralleled facilities for the intercowrse of men and 
the interchange of their possessions throughout its 
vast extent, can for an instant indulge the thought 
that such a country was ever destined to be an ap- 
pendage to any other in the world, or that any chain 
of circumstances whatever could have long maintained 
in dependence a people furnished with every means 
of freedom and greatness. But far from regretting 
that America has thrown off her allegiance, and 
regarding her as a rebellious subject, and irreverent 
child, England will surely, ere Jong, learn to look 
upon this country as the inberitor of her glory— 
the younger England, destined to perpetuate the 
language, the memory, the virtues of the noble land 
from which she isdescended. Loving and honouring 
my country as I do, I cannot look upon America 
with any feeling of hostility. I not only hear the 
voice of England in the language of this people, but 
¥ recognise in all their best qualities—their industry, 
their honesty—their sturdy independence of spirit— 
the very witnesses of their origin—they are English, 
no other people in the world would have licked us as 
they did; nor any other people in the world built up 
upon the ground they won, so sound, and strong, 
and so fair an edifice. Vol. i, p. 237, 8, note. 


We conclude with an amusing picture which Miss 
Kemble has drawn from her professional experience ; 
—but which furnishes by no means an average speci- 
men of the American stage :— 


The play went off pretty smoothly except that 
they broke one man’s collar-bone, and nearly dislo- 
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‘cated a wortan’s shoulder, by flinging the scenery 
about. My bed was not made in time, and when 
the scene drew, half a dozen ¢arpenters, in patched 
trowsers and tattered shirt sleeves, were discovered 
smoothing down my pillows and adjusting my dra- 
peries. The last scene is too good not to be given 
verbatim :— 

Romeo. Rise, rise my Juliet, 

And from this cave of death, this house-of horror, 

Quick let me snatch thee to thy Romeo’s arms, 





Here he pounced upon me, plucked me up in his 
arms like an uncomfortable bundle, and staggered 
‘down tbe stage with me. 


Junier (aside). Oh! you have got me up hor- 
ridly !—that’ll never do. Let me down; pray let me 
down. 

Romeo. There, breathe a vital spirit on thy lips, ° 

And call thee back, my soul, to life and love! 

Jutier (aside). Pray, put me down; you'll cer- 
tainly throw me down if you don’t set me on the 
ground directly. 


Tn the midst of “cruel, cursed fate,” his dagger 
fell out of his dress; I, embracing him tenderly, 
erammed it back aghin, because 1 knew I should 
want it at the end. 


Romro. ‘Tear ‘not my heart-strings thus ! 

They crack ! they break! Juliet! Juliet ! (dies). 

JuLier (to corpse). Am I smothering you? 

Corpse (to Juliet). Not at all. Could you beso 
kind, do you think, as to put my wig on again for 
me? It has fallen off. 

Juser (to corpse). I’m afraid I can't, bat TH 
throw my muslin veil over it. You've broken the 
phial, haven’t you ? 

( Corpse nodded. ) 

Jurrer (to corpse). 

Corpse (to Juliet). 


Where's your dagger ? 
*Pon my soul I don’t know, 
Voi. ii, pp. 113, 114, ° 


— 


COLERIDGH’S TABLE TALE. 

Specimens of the Table Talk of the late Samuel Taylor 

Coleridge. 2 vols. 12mo, pp. 338 and 364. 
* London, 1835. 
Tur title which bas been given to these volumes 
is, perhaps, the one most likely to take the public 
attention ; but it is not the most accurately descrip- 
tive of their contents that might have been found. Itis 
scarcely, we apprehend, such a title as Coleridge 
himself, with his scrupulosity about words and 
names, and his nice appreciation of their differences, 
would have approved in a similar case. We do not 
object so much to the term, Table Talk, which ever 
since the publication of the famous collection of the 
sayings and opinions of Luther under, that title has 
hadalatitudinarian meaning, embracing almost every- 
thing which may be anyhow orally delivered; and had 
the book been designated Fragments of, or Gleanings 
from, the Table Talk of Coleridge, we should have had 
little or nothing to find fault with. But a fragment 
anda specimen are quite different things. 
cimen, though it be of necessity but a part, is yeta 
part which shows the whole, and which preserves; 
in so far as it extends, the entire character and spirit 


A spe- 


of the whole. ‘To take the common illustration, a 
single brick is a fragment, but not a specimen, of the 
building from which it has been taken. Or, to come at 
once to matters of intellect and literature, the 
‘Scenes’ published by Charles Lamb are properly 
intitled specimens of our old dramatists, being, at 
least, perfect portions ; but nobody would think of eal- 
ling Dodd’s ‘Beauties,’ specimens of Shakspeare. Much 
less, then, is this the true name for a collection like 
the present, not a single paragraph in which probably 
retains the exact form in which it fell from the lips 
of Coleridge. This isas much as confessed by the 
Editor, who, in his preface, says, “I know better 
than anyone can tell me, how inadequately these 
specimens represent the peculiar splendour and in- 
dividuality of Mr Coleridge’s conversation. How 
should it be otherwise? Who could follow to the 
turning point his long arrow-flights of thought? 
Who could fix those ejaculations of light, those tones 
of a prophet, which at times;have made me bend before 
him as before an inspired man? Such acts of spirit as 
these were too subtle to be fettered down on paper; 
they live—if they can live anywhere—in the memories 
alone, of those who witnessed them.” But, in truth, 
all who, have ever heard Coleridge talk will at once 
perceive that much more than what seems to be here 
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admitted—how much more than manner and tones— 
has been lost in the process of forming this very im- 
perfect record. How, indeed, could it have been other- 
wise? We doubt the powers of short-hand, itseff, to 
take down every word of ‘an uninterrupted discourse, 
of any considerable length, so as to produce, as it 
were, a perfect cast or fac simile of it; but, at any 
rate, the most wonderful memory that ever existed, 
certainly could not achieve anything of the kind. 
These notes of Mr Coleridge's conversation were, of 
course, written down, from recollection, some time— 
often, probably, some hours, or it might be, some 
days—after the reporter had left the speaker's pre- 
sence—and we may be pretty certain that, in this way 
of proceeding, rarely anything more than the mere 
outline, or skeleton of the discourse, could be pre- 
served. The filling up, in so far as anything of the 
kind was attempted, would be, really, for the most 
part not Coleridge's, but the reporter's own. And 
we find this inference completely confirmed, when we 
proceed to inspect the book. It ranges over a period 
of twelve years, and, we suppose, the number of con- 
versations, in all, is not much less than two hundred. 
But the entire quantity of matter, in the two volumes, 
is scarcely more than Coleridge would have poured 
forth in a couple of evenings. Does the style, then, 
of these specimens, really much resemble that of 
Coleridge's conversation? In general, we must ac- 
knowledge that, to our feeling, it does not. It has, 
throughout, an artificial, occasionally almost an ‘epi- 
grammatic, trimness—a Dutch minuteness and ela- 
boration of finish—~a hardness and air of constraint— 
very unlike, as it seems to us, to the full, natural flow, 
and magnificent sweep of that river-like eloquence 
of which it professes to be the transcript. With per- 
fect correctness of phraseology, and the most logical 
and luminous method, Coleridge’s- discourse united 
an excursiveness, and a parenthetical luxuriance, if 
we may so speak, that were altogether wonderful. 
It was equally remarkable for its diffusion and for its 
continuousness, As he here says of Shakspeare, one 
sentence begot the next naturally ; the meaning was 
all interwoven (II, 145); like that poet in his blank 
dramatic verse, he was “ diffused, with a linked sweet- 
ness lou.g drawn out” (I, 127). These short, abrupt 
fragments convey little or nothing of all this. They 
are but the bare, sapless stick, which is the wintry 
representative of the leaf-clad and cluster-laden vine 
of midsummer. But let us give the picture which 
the Editor himself has drawn, and which we can 
testify, as all indeed will do who knew the man, is in 
no lineament overcharged :— 

“ To leave the every-day circle of society, in which 
the literary and scientific rarely—the rest never— 
break through the spell of personality ;—where Anec- 
dote reigns everlastingly paramount and exclusive, 
and the mildest attempt to generalize the Babel of 
facts, and to control temporary and individual phe- 
nomena by the application of eternal and overruling 
principles, is unintelligible to many, and disagreeable 
to more ;—to leave this species of converse, if converse 
it deserves to be called, and pass an entire day with 
Coleridge, was a marvellous change indeed. It was 
a Sabbath past expression deep, and tranquil, and 
serene. You came to a man who had travelled in 
many countries and in critical times; who had seen 
and felt the world in most of its ranks, and in many 
of its vicissitudes and weaknesses ; one to whom all 
literature and genial art were absolutely subject, and 
to whom, with a reasonable allowance as to technical 
details, all science was in a most extraordinary degree 
familiar. Throughout a long-drawn summer's day 
would this man talk to you in low, equable, 
but clear and musical tones, concerning things 
human and divine; marshalling all history, 
harmonizing all experiment, probing the depths 
of your consciousness, and revealing visions 
of glory and of terror to the imagination; 
but pouring withal such floods of light upon 
the mind, that you might, for a season, like Paul, 
become blind in the very act of conversion. *And 
this he would do, without so much as one allusion to 
himself, without a word of reflection on others, save 
when any given act fell naturally in the way of his 
discourse,—without one anecdote that was not proof 
and illustration of a previous position ;—gratifying 
no passion, mdulging no caprice, but, with a calm 
mastery over your soul, leading you onward and on- 
ward for ever through a thousand windings, yet with 
no pause, to seme magnificent point in which, as in a 
focus, all the party-coloured rays of his discourse 
should converge in light. In all this he was, in 
truth, your teacher and guide ; but in a little while 


you might forget that he was other than a fellow- 
student and the companion of your way,—so playful 
was his manner, so simple his language, so affection- 
ate the glance of his pleasant eye !” 

The foNowing is another description, which oceurs 
in one of the notes, the scene, the Exhibition of 
Ancient Masters (July 1831) at the British Gallery 
in Pall Mall :— 

“ Mr Coleridge was in high spirits, and seemed to 
kindle in his mind at the contemplation of-the splen- 
did pictures before him. He did not examine them 
all by the catalogue, but anchored himself before 
some three or four os works, telling me that he 
saw the rest of the gallery potentially. I can yet dis- 
tinctly recall him, half leaning on his old simple 
stick, and his hat off in one hand, whilst with the 
fingers of the other he went on, as was his constant 
wont, figuring in the air a commentary of small dia- 
grams, wherewith, as he fancied, he could translate 
to the eye those relations of form and space which 
his words might fail tv convey with clearness to the 
ear. His admiration for Rubens shewed itself in a 
sort of joy and brotherly fondness; he looked as if 
he would shake hands with his pictures. What the 
company, which by degrees formed itself round this 
silver-haired, bright-eyed, music-breathing, old man, 
took him for, I cannot guess; there was probably 
not one there who knew him to be that Ancient 
Mariner, who held people with his glittering eye, 
and constrained them, like three years’ children, to 
hear his tale. In the midst of his speech, he turned 
to the right hand, where stood a very lovely young 
woman, whose attention he had involuntarily arrested ; 
to her, without apparently any consciousness of her 
being a stranger to him, he addressed many remarks, 
although I must acknowledge they were couched in 
a somewhat softer tone, as if he were soliciting her 
sympathy. He was, verily, a gentle-hearted man at 
all times; but I never was in company with him in 
my life, when the entry of a woman, it mattered not 
who, did not provoke a dim gush of emotion, which 
passed like an infant’s breath over the mirror of his 
intellect.” 

The report of the discourse of two hours delivered 
on this occasion fills about five widely printed pages 
—as much'as would be spoken in little more than 
five minutes. Yet this is one of the fuliest reports 
in the work. 

In another place the Editor says of an evening 
they spent together :— 

« When I look upon the scanty memorial, which I 
have alone preserved of this afternoon's converse, I 
am tempted to burm these pages in despair. Mr 
Coleridge talked a volume of criticism that day, 
which, printed verbatim as he spoke it, would have 
made the reputation of any other person but himself. 
He was, indeed, particularly brilliant and enchanting, 
and I left him at night so thoroughly magnetized, 
that I could not for two or three days afterwards 
reflect enough to put anything on paper.” 

Nevertheless we are glad that the Editor has not 
burned his papers, but has given his notes to the 
world, such as they are—even although, as we have 
said, we must think them a very inadequate repre- 
sentation of Coleridge’s living discourse ;—end al- 
though, also, there are some things in the book 
which we certainly wish had not been published. 
The passages of the latter description, we beg to say, 
are not any of those in which the speaker is made to 
expound his views in politics, religion, or as to any 
other matter, in the form of reasoning, however much 
they may differ from our own; it would be absurd 
to expect or to wish that such expositions should 
have been withheld, nor can we have any other feel- 
ing with regard to them than that what of truth they 
may contain may make, as eventually it no doubt 
will, its due impression. But there are various mere 
expressions of opinion in these volnmes, unsupported 
by reasoning of any kind,-——-which look, therefore, 
only like effusions of spleen or passion, and are as 
little calculated, we are sure, to do honour to the 
memory of the eminent person to whom they are 
attributed, as they are to convey instruction to any- 
one who may read them. We must say that we 
consider the publication of matter of this kind as de- 
cidedly unwarrantable, were it only for its unfairaess 
to Coleridge. It is matter which he himself cer- 
tainly never would have published; for, whatever 
may be thought of the truth or falsehood of some of 
his opinions, all who know his printed works will 
admit, that he is remarkable above most writers for 
his avoidance on all occasions of mere authoritative 
statement, and the anxious pains he takes to explain 
his reasons for whatever he advances. He would 


have felt that he was insulting the public, if he had 
ever offered to it his bare ipse dizit on any important 
point, in lieu of ai full and fair examination of it. 
But some of the dicta here recovdéd are not-only un- 
supported by any grounds for our acceptance of them ; 
they are, from their nakedness, absolutely unintelii- 
gible. As an instance, we may refer to what is said 
in several places about the doctrines of Mr Malthus, 
and especially to the violent denunciation of what is 
called “the monstrous practical sophism” of that 
writer, at page 88 of volume second. We protest 
we do not know what it is that is here alluded 
to; and since the Editor has thought proper to 
retain the passage, we should have been glad had he 
at least informed us in a note what the said sophism 
is. We well remember a conversation which we once 
had with Coleridge on the subject of Mr Malthus's 
Essay. On that occasion he denounced, with 
great indignation, the position which Mr Malthus 
originally took up ;—but he admitted, or rather it 
was the main object of what he said to show, that in 
the later editions of +is Essay, the author had en- 
tirely receded from this ground, and thereby, as 
Coleridge contended, both abandoned all that was 
really new in his theory, and wholly destroyed its 
efficacy, as a demonstration of that which it was at 
first brought forward to establish. In the form to 
which it was eventually reduced, he seemed to consi- 
der Mr Malthus’s doctrine as little more than a 
harmless truism. 

But notwithstanding these abatements, we have no 
hesitation in saying that the collection before us, 
taken altogether, is one of the very highest interest. 
It may be considered as “ properly’ belonging to 
the numerous class of publications called the ¢ Ana,’ 
professing to detail the sayings and opinions of emi- 
nent men; but it is by far the most valuable book 
of that sort that has ever been given to the world. 
The chief part of its value, however, will only be un- 
derstood by those who have studied Mr Coleridge's 
writings. ‘To the multitude of readers much of it, 
we fear, will be but a stumbling block and foolish- 
ness. But to those who have made themselves ac- 
quainted with the general spirit and outlines of ‘his 
philosophy, as already partially delivered in his writ- 
ings and conversation, the further explanations and 
illustrations of many points which are here givén, 
are invaluable. To ‘The Friend,’ (of which, by the by, 
we rejoice to understand that a new and corrected 
edition is about to appear), ‘ The Biographia Lite- 
raria,’ ‘The Lay Sermons,’ ‘The Aids to Reflec- 
tion,’ and the ‘ Church and State,’ these volumes will 
henceforth be indispensable companions. 


In the small space that now remains to us, how- 
ever, we can only add one or two extracts from the 
lighter portions of the miscellany. 

FIELDING. 


What a master of composition Fielding was! 
Upon my word, I think the ‘ Gdipus Tyrannus,’ the 
¢ Alchemist,’ and ‘ Tom Jones’ the three most per- 
fect plots ever planned. And how charming, how 
wholesome, Fielding always is! To take him up 
after Richardson, is like emerging from a sick room 
heated by stoves, into an open lawn, on a breezy day 
in May. 

CHARACTER OF POLONIUS.—PRINCIPLES AND MAXIMS. 

A Maxim is a conclusion upon observation of mat- 
ters of fact, and is merely retrospective: an Idea, or 
if you like, a Principle, carries knowledge within 
itself, and is prospective. Polonius is a man of 
maxims. Whilst he is descanting on matters of past 
experience, as in that excellent speech to Laertes be- 
fore he sets out on his travels, he is admirable’; but 
when he comes to advise or project, he is a mere 
dotard. You see, Hamlet, as the man of ideas, des- 
pises him. A man of maxims only is like a Cyclops 
with one eye, and that eye placed in the back of his 
head. 


GENIUS AND TALENT. 

Genius must have talent as its complement and 
implement, just as in like manner imagination must 
have fancy. In short, the higher intellectual powers 
can only act through a corresponding energy of the 
lower. 
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